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There is a strange country of fancy 

By which we're surrounded to-day, 
With manners and customs and doings 

Exceedingly out of the way. 
One gets to it straight up a beanstalk, 

And one through a mirror has dived, 
While I took a squeeze through the keyhole. 

And there in due time I arrived. 

This land is the same and yet difiPerent ; 

We all have our own points of view ; 
And what I have put in my note-book 

May not have been noticed by you. 
And that's all the better, you'll grant me. 

Since wonders enough and to spare, 
For all the new travellers who seek them 

Are scattered about everywhere. 




CHAPTER I. 

IN WHICH GWENDOLINE GOES THROUGH 

THE KEYHOLE, 

[jHEKE could be no question 
about the fact of little Gwen- 
doline s being very, very tired. 
Even Gwendoline herseK did 
not deny it, though as a rule 
she entered an indignant pro- 
test against any insinuations of 
the kind. She had nursed her doll through 
every illness she had ever heard of, beginning 
with a severe attack of chicken-pox, and end? 

A 
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ing \f^it^ a mSd attempt at delirium-tremens 
(thoagli this was rather a failure, Gwendoline 
not entirely believing her uncle when he told 
lier it was a modified form of measles, so tbst 
she did not feel perfectly certain of the tymp- 
toms Dolly ought to develop). 

After this, grandpapa had come in ; and as, 
of course, when she honoured grandpapa with a 
visit, it was clearly grandpapa's duty to amuse 
her, Gwendoline had commanded stories to be 
told her, and had heard about good boys and 
girls, bad boys and girk, and middling boys and 
girls, till she had become quite confused among 
them aB, and could not have told which were 
bad and which were good. 

At this opportune moment, grandmamma 
remembered that Gwendoline had been awake 
since twenty minutes past five that morning, 
and that, on the whole, it would be an appro- 
priate close to the afternoon if she were to 
take some slight repose, tucked up among the 
cushions of the sofa in the moming-room ; and 
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as Gwendoline had felt her eyes shut suddenly, 
and quite unwillingly, several tinies during the 
last stoiy, which had had " Mary's Little Lamb 
a^ white as snow" for the hero, she consented 
to this suggestion, and was accordingly tucked 
up, and left alone. 

But before she had time to close her eyes, 
again (though between you and me they were 
very close shut indeed), she heard the very 
strano:est noise she had ever heard in all her 
short life* It was a very small noise to be sure, 
a mixture of puffing, and groaning, and scraping, 
and squeezing, but of such an uncommon kind 
that Gwendoline sat bolt upright among the 
cushions, and looked in the direction from which 
it proceeded with much curiosity. 

It came from a door which she had always 
been told was a false one; that is, the panels 
of the wall were made to look like a door, iu 
order to correspond with the real one in the 
opposite comer. At the keyhole of thid false 
door, now, Gwendoline saw something moving. 
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It appeared, indeed, to come out of the keyhole, 
and after it had wriggled about in a strange 
manner for a moment or two, she saw that it 
was a tiny black bonnet. It looked as if it 
might have fitted her little finger, if her little 
finger had had a head to put inside it ; but as, 
of course, little fingers have not got heads, we 
need not pursue that comparison. 

But the little black bonnet had really a little 
head inside it, and the little head had a little 
body attached to it — as, indeed, most heads 
have — and by degrees the little body twisted, 
and twirled, and squeezed, and squizzled itself 
out of the keyhole, and fell on the floor with a 
thump (just as Dolly had done when she fainted 
oflF the sofa that afternoon). 

And now she saw that it was a little old 
woman who had come into the room in such a 
strange manner, though she was almost too 
small to see, being about the height of Gwen- 
doline's forefinger, which was not very big, for 
she was only a little girl. 
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" I hope you are not hurt," said Gwendoline 
kindly ; somehow she did not feel at all afraid, 
and only half surprised. 

"Oh no, thank you," said the little old 
woman; "only shaken, and my bonnet is a 
good deal bruised. I think I will not expand 
for a minute, however, with your leave ; I might 
get worse, and probably would." 

Gwendoline did not in the least understand 
what she meant ; but she said " certainly," and 
the old woman sat still stroking her bonnet as 
if it had been a kitten. 

" I had no idea it was so far from the ground 
on this side," she said, presently looking up at 
the keyhole. 

" Why, it is as far from the ground on the 
other," said Gwendoline laughing. 

"Is it?" said the little old woman in a 
snappish tone ; "oh, is it ? I suppose you have 
been through to see." 

" Through what ? " asked Gwendoline. 

" Why, the keyhole, of course," said the little 
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old woman. " How do people come into rooms 
except by the keyhole ? Eh ! " 

"But it is not a real door, you know/' said 
Gwendoline, who thought that, considering the 
little old woman was so very, very small, the 
keyhole was perhaps safer than the door, where 
she might be trodden to death; "its only a 
make-believe door, and there is nothing but the 
wall behind it." 

^'Nothing hut the wall behind it/* said the 
old woman in a passion ; " nothing but the wall ! 
Oh, my shoe! Oh, my broomstick! Nothing 
but the wall ! " 

" Well, of course, I never went behind myself 
to see," said Gwendoline, a little shaken in her 
belief, " but I always thought it was the wall ; 
in fact," added she boldly, "I have been told 
so. 

" Oh, told so," said the little old woman, her 
passion cooling a little, ^'told so; yes, I dare- 
say, they didn't want you to find your way 
through the keyhole, of course. Well now, let 
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US prove it; I like proofs; but first I must 
expand." 

And here the little old woman began to 



open ter eyes very wide, and open her mouth 
still wider, and open her arms as if she were 
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trying to embrace at leaat half a dozen people ; 
and all this had the strangest effect, for she 
grew, and grew, till she reached up to Gwen- 
doline's waist ; then she shut her mouth, folded 
her arms, brought her eyes to their usual size, 
and said, "Now." 

" How v-e-r-y curious," said Gwendoline. 

" Prove about the wall," said the old woman ; 
" open the door." 

Just to humour her, Gwendoline got off the 
sofa, and laid violent hands on the handle of 
the false door ; — Pull, pull, pull ! No ; it was 
just as immovable as it waa when she had tried 
it before. 

"Well, is it the wall?" said the little old 
woman in a mocking voice; "do you see the 
wall ? " 

"N-o," said Gwendoline, "but " 

" Then it isn't the wall," said the old woman 
triumphantly. " You can't believe in what you 
don't see, can you ? Now, perhaps, since I have 
attended to your proofs, you will attend to 
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mine, and come back with me through the key- 
hole/' 

" How can I get through this ? " said Gwen- 
doUne, laying her small fingers on the said key. 
hole, which they quite covered. 

"Of course, I didn't mean you to go that 
size J' said the old woman crossly ; " how stupid 
some people are! You must smallify your- 
self/' 

" How ? " asked Gwendoline. 

"The usual way," answered the old woman 
" Shut your eyes, and draw in your breath ; 
but catch hold of the keyhole first, or it will 
be out of your reach." 

But this last piece of advice was given too 
late, for Gwendoline had obeyed the old woman 
so promptly, that by the time she hurriedly 
stretched out her hand to feel for the keyhole, 
it was quite an inch out of .reach, and in 
another minute she stumbled and fell over a 
pin that was lying on the floor, for she was not 
more than half an inch high. 
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"Never mind," Baid the old woman, picking 
her up, and patting her into the keyhole ; "jou 
will get through easily now ; but make jotiiielf 
a little bigger on the other sidcv vHle yan are 



waitiDg for me. It is inconvenient to be so 
very small, you know." 

"Very well," said Gwendoline composedly, 
and went on through the keyhole. 

I daresay you have all thought, at least once 
in your lives, as Gwendoline had done, that a 
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keyhole is a hard, stiff, woodeny sort of passage, 
only fit for keys to live in, and therefore yon 
would have been quite as much ratpmed as 
she was to find it was soft nsd cushiony, just 
for all the world like a kitten's back. It was 
long, too; Gwendoline had quite a little walk 
(for her size, you know) before she came to the 
other end, and stepped out into the Keyhole 
Country. It would have been a very shallow 
step if she had just been an inch taller. As it 
was, however, she had to jump, and of course 
fell quite flat upon her face. 



CHAPTER II. 

ABOUT THE MAN IN THE MOON, AND OTHER 
CELEBRATED PEOPLE. 

~'ENDOLINE got up very quickly, 

and began at once to do what 

the old woman had told her 

to do — largify herself (for of 

^ course the opposite of smallify 

must be largify). She opened 

jl her mouth, and opened her eyes 

very wide indeed, and held 

out her arms as if she expected the little old 

woman to rush into them, and was soon much 

gratified to perceive that she was increasing in 
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size, so that by the time the little black bonnet 
appeared again at the keyhole, she was about a 
foot and a half high. 

" Stop, stop ! " said the old woman, hastily 
scrambling out of the keyhole — " don't grow any 
bigger ; it's not etiquette to be bigger than your 
elders." 

Gwendoline stopped largifying at once, and 
while the old woman largified, she looked round 
her. 

It was a large square room in which she 
found herself, with four staircases leading off 
it, one from each side — for, strange to say, the 
keyhole had entirely disappeared, and a stair- 
case had taken its place. There was nothing 
else whatever in the room, so Gwendoline turned 
again to the old woman, who h^d by this time 
larked herself to one foot seven inches, and 
"nnyths of an inch, which, if you know arithmethic, 
you will see to be nearly one foot eight inches. 

"Is it the wall ?" asked the old woman. 

"Certainly not," said Gwendoline, at which 
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the old woman was so pleased that she rubbed 
all the wrinkles out of her face with something 
that she took from her pocket. 

" What's that ? '' asked Gwendoline. 

"It's a smile," said the old woman. "1 
make them myself every Monday morning." 

*' How do you make them 1 " asked Gwendb- 

line. 

" I have different ways," answered the old 
woman. "This is a smile simple, made of 
success and spirits, good spirits ; but I have 
them made of love, and joy, and malice, and 
good health* Perhaps you would like to see 
my collection?" 

** Very much," said Gwendoline* 

''Well, we shall go there by and by," said 
the old woman. " Now tell me who you would 
like to see. Is there absolutely nobody I could 
introduce you to, my dear child ? " 

" I should like to see Mary and her Little 
Lamb," said Gwendoline,^ thinking of grand- 
papa's last story. 
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''Ah, I am afraid you can't see Mary just 
now ! " said the old woman. " Mary is in 
trouble, as usual." 

" What about ? '* asked Gwendoline. 

"About the lamb, of course," said the old 
woman. " I never did see such a lamb," she 
added reflectively. 

" I thought it was such a dear little lamb, 
and always followed Mary," said Gwendoline. 

"It just goes the other way," said the old 
woman. " Wherever Mary goes, the lamb turns 
round and goes in the contrary direction ; he's 
getting so big, you know, she can't possibly 
twist him round her little finger any more, and 
can only get half of him under her thumb at 
a time. She generally ties him to her apron- 
string, but to-day it is out washing." 

" The apron ? " said Gwendoline. 

"Yes, the apron,"', said the old woman. 
" The lamb never washes ; he is a gentleman. 
Well, where shall I take you, since you can't 
see Mary ? " 
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'^ Where do these staircases lead to?" asked 
Gwendoline. 

" To the four corners of the world," said the 
old woman. "One to the North Pole, one to 
the South Pole, one to the East Pole, one to 
the West Pole." 

" But I thought there were only^ two Poles 
to the world," said Gwendoline hesitatingly. 

" Two Poles I Oh, my precious shoe I " said 
the old woman. " Did you ever hear of a chair 
with two legs 1 " 

" Only a broken chair," said Gwendoline. 

"Well, it would be a broken world with 
only two Poles," said the old woman triumph- 
antly, taking out the same smile and rubbiug 
away the wrinkles that had gathered on her 
face. " I live down that staircase, on the way 
to the East Pole," she added. 
. " And who are you ? " asked Gwendoline, 
quite forgetting in her curiosity how very rude 
it is for people, especially little girls, to ask such 
direct and personal questions of strangers. 
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"I live at *The Shoe/" began the old woman, 
when Gwendoline broke in delightedly, 

'*Ohl Are you the old woman who lived 
in a shoe, and had so many children she didn't 
know what to do ? *' 

" Oh ! I know perfectly well what to do 
with them," said the old woman, taking out a 
different smile, and rubbing out a wrinkle on 
each side of her nose, " perfectly well ; and you 
may say in ' The Shoe ' if you like, but I say at 
' The Shoe,' it is better grammar ; you say you 
are staying at the * Red Lion,' don't you ? " 

" But that's a hotel," suggested Gwendoline. 

^*Well, and is not 'The Shoe' a hotel?" 
said the old woman; "quite as good as the 
*Red Lion,' I can tell you. I have had the 
most respectable people in * The Shoe%' I had 
old Mrs. Hubbard and her dog for years, but 
she wore my cupboard doors off their hinges, so 
she had to go. Then there was Mr. Simon — 
S. Simon, Esq., you know — ^but he was very 
poor, and would eat nothing but pies, which 

B 
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he crumbled all over the house; 80 I had to 
send him off. Then there was Tom the Piper's 
Son, but of course he joined the Hundred Pipers. 
Then the Man in the Moon always looked in 
once a month when he came down to provision 
himself. Oh, the be-a-utiful green cheese he 
used to bring me ! Oh dear, I shall never have 
such cheese again." 

And the old woman began to weep till her 
eyes got quite loose and swam in the tears 
(Gwendoline bad heard of such a thing before, 
but never seen it, so was of course greatly in- 
terested) ; finally the eyes fell out. 

" 1*11 find them," said Gwendoline, for the old 
woman was fumbling for them in vain. 

"Thank 'ee," said the old woman, putting 
them in. "It is not often I cry my eyes 
out, but when I do, I nearly always lose them. 
I am sure I had no eyes for a whole fortnight ; 
and the first thing the dear old Man in the 
Moon said to me when he came in was, * Where 
are your eyes ? ' Oh dear me 1 " 
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"Don't cry any more," said Gwendoline sooth- 
ingly. " Does the Man in the Moon not bring 
you green cheese now ? " 

"No, indeed," said the old woman. "They 



said he didn't manage the moon properly ; he 
on the spot, too ; as if he didn't know better 
about it than the Observatory people ! So it 
is done by telescope now, and he ia recalled. 
And would you believe it ? they only gave him 
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one handle for all his hundreds of years' faithful 
service." 

" What is a handle ? " asked Gwendoline. " I 
mean, at least, that sort of handle ? " 

" Something to take hold of things by," said 
the old woman. " He had his handle fastened 
to his- name. Of course, it allowed him to go 
to Court ; but what good is that to a man who 
has lived in the moon and on green — oh, dear 
me I — cheese ? " 

^*But I don't understand," said Gwendoline. 
'*How did the handle help him to go to 
Court?" 

^'Do you mean to say you don't know that 
there is a great pond between that part of 
the world which is called the Commonherd 
and the Court?'* asked the old woman in 
surprise. "Well, such ignorance, to be sure! 
But all the people who have got handles 
are taken up, by the handles of course, 
and lifted over the pond into the Court. 
Some very rich people can aflford a steam 
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yacht to go over in (rowing-boats are not 
aUowed)." 

" But who lifts the people with the handles ? " 
asked Gwendoline. 

" Ah 1 I don't know/' said the old woman. 
'* It's a spirit of some sort. Some say it is a 
good spirit, some say it is a bad one. Don't 
let us t'alk about spirits. Where shall I take 
you ? Who would you like to see ? " 

Gwendoline was considering, when she heard 
the sound of distant music, or rather, perhaps, 
she heard a noise which seemed meant for 
mtisic. It appeared to come from the foot of 
the North Pole staircase. 

"I think I should like to go down there," 
she said, "and hear the music." 

"Yes, of course," said the old woman. 
" Why, it's quite a sight. The Hundred Pipers 
are going to dine with Alister M'Alister to-day, 
and they play b-e-a-u-tifully. Come along, and 
after you have seen them, I daresay I may have 
time to take you all round the world." 
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*' How long will it take ? " asked Gwendoline. 

" E^hty days," said the old woman. " Now 
come along." 

And 80 they turned to go down the North 
Pole stmrcaBG. 



( 23 ) 



CHAPTER III. 

CHIEFLY CONCERNING THE BLUE-BELLS AND 

THE CALLER HERRING. 

WENDOLINE had never in all her 
life seen anything half so beau- 
tiful and wonderful as the North 
Pole staircase. The steps were 
all made of ice, polished by the 
fairies, till you could see your 
face in it. There was a thick 
carpet of snow down the centre 
ot the staircase, and the walls at the sides 
were festooned with the most beautiful lace 
curtains (made, I may remark in passing, just 
in case you ever want to get any, by Hoar, 
Frost, and Freezing, who have a great many 
places of business, but whose headquarters are 
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at 32 Zero Street, in IcebergstowD, Siberia). 
The staircase was lighted by the most beautiful 
rose-coloured light, gemmed with North-Pole 
stars, of which the old woman told her -there 
were a great many, though Gwendoline had 
only heard of one. But the old woman told 
her that that was probably The Pole Star, 
which was the king of all the other pole stars, 
whether north or south, or east or west. 

The staircase was a very long one too. 
Gwendoline went down on the ice, the old 
woman on the snow, and she counted sixty 
little steps, on each of which her foot made a 
tap that sounded like the tick of a clock ; and 
then she came to a broader stair, upon which 
she had to take two steps, and they sounded 
like the hall clock when it said ding-ding for 
two o'clock. Then sixty steps, and another 
broad one, on which her little feet rang ding, 
ding, ding, and so on again, till she got to 
such a very broad step that she had to take 
twelve steps to get to the end of it ; and that 
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was the end of the staircase, for now she was 
in a large open space, where there was a great 
deal of heather, and a river out of which a 
number of men were scrambling. 

" These are the Hundred Pipers," said the old 
woman ; " we are just in time." 

And so, indeed, it seemed; for as she spoke 
the last piper got out of the river, and then they 
all began to dance. 

'•'They will dance a long time, you know," 
said the old woman, " for they are very wet." 

" Have they got to dance till they are dry ? '* 
asked Gwendoline. 

" Yes, of course," said the old woman ; " and 
then they will go to dine with Alister M'Alister 
at The Bawbee. They had better be quick, 
though, for I hear the Blue-Bells ringing for 
dinner now." 

" But I thought the Blue-Bells were flowers," 
said Gwendoline, in much astonishment. 

" I did not say they were not, did I ? " said 
the old woman crossly. 
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" But you said they rang," said Gwendoline. 

*' So they do," said the old woman* 

" I never knew of a flower that rang a bell 
before," said Gwendoline* 

"Perhaps the flowers you knew had never 
been put to it to earn a living," said the old 
woman. " You see, the Blue-Bells were obliged 
to do something for themselves ; they could not 
live always on sea-breezes and peat, so they 
tried ringing ; you never know what you can 
do till you try," added the old woman mus- 
ingly; "their ringing caught the public ear, 
and you may depend on it when it was once 
caught they kept it — caged it, you know, in a 
fine cage." 

** The public ear ? " interrupted Gwendo- 
line. 

" Of course," answered the old woman ; " and 
now they are making quite a nice fortune by 
letting themselves out as Dinner Blue -Bells, 
Office Blue-Bells, Church Blue-Bells, and a whole 
host of others." 
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^' And are they riDging for dinner now ? " said 
Gwendoline. 

" Yes/' said the old woman ; " the worst of 
their ringing is that it is only one note. Now, 
after they had set the fashion, the hyacinths 
took it up, and as they were not obliged to 
do it for a living, they were able to cultivate 
the art, and they have a beautiful chime. They 
do say," added the old woman hesitatingly, ^' that 
a great poet heard them, and wrote about them, 
but I don't believe it." 

" But poets have the sixth sense, you know," 
said a voice beside them, and, looking quickly 
to see froin whom it proceeded, Gwendoline 
saw a most beautiful figure, dressed in silver 
armour, with a curiously pointed face and re- 
ceding forehead. 

*^ It's the Caller Herring," said the old 
woman in a whisper to Gwendoline. '*Most 
romantic history — fishwives always in pur- 
suit — ^want to sell him for debts contracted in 
the sea — as if they could bind him on land; 
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why, sea debts come to pieces on land, split and 
tear in every direction. Ahem ! Good morning, 
sir ; you were speaking of the sixth sense." 



" It's the afternoon, to begin with," said the 
Caller Herring, "five minutes past twelve as you 
have just come downstairs." 

" So it is the afternoon," said the old woman. 
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looking at the lost step, oa which Gwendoline's 
twelve little footmarks shone clearly. 

"And as for the sixth sense," said the 
Caller Herring, *' what is the use of talking 
about it? You have not got it," nodding at 
Gwendoline; "and you have not got it," nod- 
ding at the old woman. 

"I have, indeed," said the old woman ear- 
nestly. "I hear those Blue-Bells quite dis- 
tinctly, and I am sure I heard Night kiss- 
ing the Sensitive Plant yesterday evening; 
and I told my Mary that if ever I found 
her speaking to the wretched weed again I 
would " 

" Well, never mind," said the Caller Herring, 
yawning, "Mary is rather a pet of mine, so I 
hope you won't hurt her. All I say is, that 
if you have the sixth sense, you must have got 
it since I last saw you." 

" Yes ; I got it since we last met," said the 
old woman meekly, and she untied from her 
neck a very curious-shaped locket, being no 
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more or less, indeed, than a petrified Psyche; 
" and if you want very much to know what a 
Psyche is, you must look up in the Greek 
Dictionary, or ask some one to do it for you." 

" Where did you get it ? " asked the Caller 
Herring, examining it very knowingly, and 
turning it over and over. 

'^ At Reflection s, in Observation Street," said 
the old woman. 

"Ah, that's the right shop," said the Caller 
Herring approvingly ; '^ but so mauy go to 
that stupid fancy-shop in Imagination Street, 
and, of course, they get an inferior article. 
Would you believe it," continued the Caller 
Herring, looking round for an audience, but 
not seeing one he addressed himself to Gwendo- 
line, "that a young poet I know, who got his 
sixth sense at that fancy-shop, told me he had 
heard the daisies quarrelling ! Now they don't 
quarrel." 

"But do you mean to say," said Gwendo- 
line in delighted surprise, "that if one wears 
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that funny little locket, one can hear what the 
flowers say, and the birds, and " 

'• Oh, you don t require it for birds and 
beasts," said the Caller Herring, "the upper 
fifth sense is enough to hear them ; but you 
require the sixth for the flowers." 

"Do lend it to me for a moment," said 
Gwendoline to the old woman coaxingly. 

"Here, 111 lend you mine," said the Caller 
Herring, detaching it from his watch-chain ; and 
so Gwendoline put it on, and, sure enough, there 
began to be the strangest little sounds in the air. 

She heard the Blue-Bells ringing away furi- 
ously at some little distance, and close by her 
feet a whole clan of daisies were talking about 
the lark that had just left them, saying he 
was afraid of the Hundred Pipers, who really 
were making a terrible noise that day. Two 
dandelions were quarrelling near about a but- 
tercup, who didn't seem to care much about 
either of them, and a bumble-bee was trying to 
make peace. But the buttercup said they had 
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better fight it out, and while they were so en- 
gaged, turned to whisper to a red pimpernel. 

"There, give it me back now," said the 
Caller Herring, just as the bumble-bee knocked 
over the biggest dandelion's flu£F-baIL 



Gwendoline would have liked to see the end 
of this affair, for she had just heard the biggest 
dandelion begin, " Ob, my dewdrop, what do 
yon mean by — ^ — ," but she knew that the 
sixth sense really belonged to the Caller 
Herring, and she bad no right to keep it 
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if he wanted it, so she gave it back to 
him, 

" Where is she going to take you ? " asked 
the Caller Herring, fastening it to his watch- 
chain, and stamping on the two quarrelsome 
dandelions. 

Gwendoline supposed he meant the old 
woman when he said "she," so answered that 
she didn't know. 

" Have you seen her collections ? " said the 
Caller Herring. 

Gwendoline said no, 

" Splendid 1 " said the Caller Herring.* '' Smiles, 
ghosts, dreams, words." 

" rU take her there presently," said the old 
woman ; " but while I am here, I want to go and 
see Mistress Jean. Will you come with uS ? " 

" I don't mind if I do," said the Caller 
Herring. " I suppose," he added doubtfully, 
" we shan't meet any fishwives, shall we ? " 

"Oh, not a chance of that!" said the old 
woman. 



a 
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Nor red herrings 1 " said tHe Caller Herring. 
Oh no ; it's quite in the contrary direction," 
said the old woman. 

"Then FU go with you," said the Caller 
Herring. "I do so dislike fishwives and red 
herrings," he added confidentially to Gwendo- 
line. 

Gwendoline replied that she did not know 
much about fishwives, but she liked red her- 
rings very much. : 

" Ah, you don't know them a& well as I do," 
said the CaUer Herring. " They are a low, 
vulgar sef, not fit for a gentleman to associate 
with." And then, seeing that the Hundred 
Pipers had danced themselves perfectly bone- 
dry, and were running off in paits^^ in the 
direction of *'The. Bawbee,". he advised that 
they should proceed at once to visit Mistress 
Jean. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TELLING OF THE WAY SONGS 
ARE MADE TRUE. 

ISTEESS JEAN lived in 
the very prettiest little 
house that Gwendoline 
had ever seen. It was 
'. built of beautiful white 
bricks, and had a scarlet roof, blue window- 
sashes, yellow chimneys, and^ a green door. I^ 
front of it was a garden with purple palinga and 
a gate of orange colour. Altogether, it was a 
most dazzling house, and Gwendoline wished 
exceedingly she might carry it home with Ker, 
for her doll to live ;in. ; 

The old woman led the way into a very small 
filtting-room hung round with pictures. The 
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Caller Herring had just began to tell her that 
one was of John Anderson my Jo, another of 
Duncan Gray, another of John Grumlie, all 
relations of Mistress Jean, when the door was 
opened quickly, and a young woman in a cap 
with red ribbons, and fastening the cuffs of a 
silk dress, came hurriedly in. 

" It's not the Laird after all," she said, stop- 
ping short. "Oh dear! I shall have to go 
back." And she turned to leave the room. 

" Oh, just wait a moment," said the old 
woman ; " indeed there is plenty of time." 

" Oh no, there is iiot 1 " said Mistress Jean, 
"he'U be here directly." And she ran away, 
pulling off her silk dress as she went. 

"Well, I suppose it would be awkward if 
he came and she was not making the elder- 
flower wine," said the Caller Herring. 

" Why would it be awkward ? " asked Gwen- 
doline, who liked to understand all she could 
about things. 

" Well, yoii see, the song says she ivas making 
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elder-flower wine when the Laird (of Cockpen, 
you know) called; and if he were to call 
when she was not making it the song would 
be wrong, and that would put all Scotland 
wrong too. Of course, she would lose her 
situation." 

"But do you mean to say," asked Gwen- 
doline, " that she has to make elder-flower 
wine always, every day, to make the song 
true ? " 

"That's a very clear way of putting it," 
said the Caller Herring in great admiration, 
**Yes, you have stated it exactly. Every day 
she makes the song true by making the wine. 
Very good." 

"But are all songs made true like this?" 
asked Gwendoline, more and more surprised. 

"In this part of the world," returned the 
Caller Herring, "it is the chief occupation* of 
the inhabitants to make songs true. There is 
one family, for example, who earn their living 
by nodding. You know the song of course, 
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'Were a' Nodding/ Now how could that 1)6 
true unless we kept a family, to nod ? " . : 

Gwendoline said she had never supposed it 
to be true. 

' "You know, better now," said .the Caller 
Herring, and he was just going on to say some- 
thing else when a voice which Gwendoline sus- 
pected to be from the old woman, who didn't like 
being kept out of the conversation, began to sing : 

"* Wha'U buy caller hemn* r " 

"Who is that singing?" asked the Caller 
Herring furiously. *' Who is it, I say ? " 

*• I suppose it is one of the people you were 
speaking of, who make the songs true, you 
know ? " said the old woman maliciously. *' It 
sounded like a fishwife to me." 

The Caller Herring got lilac-y-purple in the 
face. (Gwendoline had heard of people getting 
rosy-red, but she had never seen the lilac-y- 
purple eflFect before.) He turned round hastily, 
Sind Gwendoline thought, he was going undeir 
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the sofa^ when a grey horse passed the window 
carrying a little man in a blue coat, a white 
waistcoat and a cocked. hat; and in a minute 
this little man was in the room. 

" How are you ? " said the Caller Herring. 

" Quite well, thanks/' said the little man,; 
who was no other than the Laird of Cockpen, 
the old woman whispered. 

" I suppose you — ^you haven't seen any fish- 
wives about ? '' said the Caller Herring. 

"No/' said the Laird; **but I'm going back 
by the seashore. Can I send you one ? " 

The. Caller Herring said no, with a long list 
of other words, which were supposed to make 
the " no " "more decided. 

" It's no use your trying to escape, you know," 
said the Laird, shaking his head, and looking 
virtuously at the Caller Herring. "Look at 
me, I do my duty. I am sure there could not 
be a truer song than the one which bears 
my name. Every day I come here to propose 
to Mistress Jean, and she refuses me just as 
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regularly. You must be cried, you know, or 
the song would not be true/' 

" I won't be cried 1 " screamed the Caller 
Herring. "It's all very well for you, Laird; 
you have only got to take a ride and see a 
charminor woman. I have to be cauorht and 
carried about the streets under a hot sun by a 
Jishiui/e!" And here the Caller Herring's face 
got darker purple. 

The Laird was just beginning again, "Look 
at me now," when Mistress Jean came in again, 
in the red ribbons and silk gown. 

" Will you be Lady of Cockpen 1 " asked the 
Laird, hurriedly putting on his hat. 

"No," said Mistress Jean, dropping some- 
thing ; whereupon the Laird went out at once, 
mounted his horse, and rode off. 

" What have you lost ? " asked Gwendoline, 
as Mistress Jean began to search for what she 
had dropped. 

" My curtsy," said Mistress Jean. " I have 
to drop one, you know ; but I can't always find 
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it. Never mind, I have plenty more. What 
did you come here for ? ** 

" I came with — with — " (Gwendoline could 
not think what she was to call the old woman, 
but suddenly remembering what she had told 
her about keeping a hotel, she added), "with 
the landlady of ' The Shoe/ " 

" I wanted some elder-flower wine," said the 
old woman, evidently much pleased by what 
Gwendoline had said. *'I suppose I can have 
a thousand bottles at the usual price ? " 

"I suppose so," said Mistress Jean. " I'll send 
it over in an hour, and you can pay the bearer." 

"I should like to see it, and taste it," said 
the old woman. 

" Come along then," said Mistress Jean, lead- 
ing the way out of the room, the old woman 
following. 

** Don't go with them," said the Caller 
Herring to Gwendoline. " It's very stupid 
tasting elder-flower wine. Have you ever been 
in a Brown Study 1 " 
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" I am not sure," said Gwebdoline, who had 
a vague remembraiice bf having been told by 
her grandpapa that she was in a Brown Stady, 
yrhen she wasn't in any study at all, but sit- 
ting before the diniug-room fire, thinking about 
her doU's spring bonnet. 

"Well, I'll show you one," said the Caller 

Herring, *vho' seemed glad to leave the front of 

the house, and go to the back, where he knocked 

' at a door, which Gwendoline felt could be none 

other thati the door of the Brown Study. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN WHICH GWENDOLINE MAKES THE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE OF A GOLD MAN. 

answered the Caller Herring's 
knock, 80, after waiting a 
minute, he softly opened 
the door and went in, fol- 
lowed by Gwendoline. 

It was indeed a very 

Brown Study. The waUs 

- were brown, the carpet was 

brown, the chairs and tables were all brown, 

and so were the books and bookcases ; even the 

glass of the window was of a pale-brown tint. 

"What could grandpapa have meant when 
he said / was in a Brown Study ! ". thought 
Gwendoline. 
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In the middle of the room 8at a little maD» 
entirely covered up in a large loose cloak. 

"He is wrapped in thought," whispered the 
Caller Herring. "Hush! we shall see an idea 
strike him directly." 

And indeed they had no time to wait, for 
a little bright thing, like an arrow, only much 
smaller, burst through the ceiling at that mo- 
ment, and whizzing down, gave the little man a 
smart blow on the head. 

He at once dropped his mantle of thought, 
and, springing up, said excitedly, " I have it I 
I have it 1" 

Gwendoline wanted very much to know what 
had become of the pretty bright idea, but she 
had been so startled by the little man jumping 
up, that she hadn't seen it go away again ; but 
gone it must certainly be, since she could not 
see it now. This diflSculty she confided to the 
Caller Herring, aud asked him where the idea 
had gone. 

"I didn't notice," said the Caller Herring 
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carelessly. "I should think be took it in. 
He's full of ideas, that fellow ; always taking 
in new ones, you know, till all his brain rooms 



are crowded ; and then he writes a book, or 

gives a lecture, when, of course, they get out." : 

" Do they ? " asked Gwendoline, for she 
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Wanted the Caller Herring to go on, -it was so 
ftew and interesting. 

t "-Why, of course," said the Caller Herring 
in surprise. "They come flying out of his 
mouth when he speaks, and hitting the people 
all over the hall. Why, what is the use of 
going to hear lectures or sermons unless you 
are to get ideas I The last lecture I went to," 
added the Caller Herring reflectively, " (it was 
on 'the force necessary to enable a fish to 
spring out of the water one inch higher than 
he can,' I remember), I got two grand ideas; 
a third hit me, but I thought I saw a fishwife 
looking in at the window just then, so it 
escaped me. I was sorry, I am sure it was a 
good one." 

*' Now, then ! " said the little man, who had 
been pressing something between the leaves of 
a book (Gwendoline thought it must be the 
idea). "Now, then, if you want anything, 
say so ; if you don't, why did you come 
here?*'- . ^ • c 
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"I am showing this young lady over the 
house," said the Caller Herring politely. 

** Hum — ah I Do you want a situation ? " 
asked the little man of Gwendoline, 

"What sort of situation?" asked Gwendo* 
line, rather frightened, > 

** In a song, you know," whispered the Caller 
Herring. . 

"There's 'The maid I love is six years old' 
vacant," said the little man, referring to a very 
large book. " Are you six years old V > 

" No, not yet," said Gwendoline. ^ 

"Then you won't do," said the little man; 
"^^t's a great pity; it's very light work, always 
Tunning, never walking, pulling whiskers, danc- 
ing in glee, and hopping from knee to knee. I 
really don't know what I can ofier you, you are 
so very — young, you see." 

" I don t want any situation, thank you," ^aid 
Gwendoline. ' > 

" Then you can t stay here," ssdd the little 
man. " Every one has a^ situation here." 
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" What is yours ? " asked Gwendoline. 

" I am ' A Man's a Man/ " he replied. " Don't 
you see I am as gold as I can be 1 " 

And then Gwendoline saw that he really did 
seem to be all gold. His face and hands were 
quite yellow and glistening, and so was the bald 
crown of his head. But still she didn't see what 
that had to do with his being '' A Man's, a Man/' 
for you know she had never heard the song 
which tells that an honest man is like gold, 
and that all the titles a king could give him 
would only be like the stamp of the mint, 
which makes a bright piece of gold into a sove- 
reign or a half-sovereign. So she said humbly 
that she was afraid she didn't quite under- 
stand. But the little man didn't pay any atten- 
tion to her, but addressed himself to the Caller 
Herring. 

' ** I got a letter from the King this morning 
oflfering to stamp me/' said he, "for my two 
lectures on 'Honesty is the' best policy.' Now 
I appeal to you as a practical man, Mr. Caller 
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Herring, could that stamp interfere with my 
situation here as ' A Man's a Man ? * " 

" Oh, I should say not," replied the Caller 
Herring. " Of course, you would be gold all 
the same, and — bless me, why, you could go to 
Court, and it is always useful to have a real 
gold man there." 

"I think so myself," replied the little man, 
making a few notes with his finger on a sheet 
of paper, and Gwendoline saw that the writing 
was all in gold letters ; " but, of course," he 
added, " I didn't want to give up my situation 
here. Stamping won't take the gold out of me, 
wUl it ? " 

'* Oh dear no ! " said the Caller Herring ; 
"some people say it does, but I assure you it 
does not." 

" What situation have you got now ? " asked 
the little man, eyeing the Caller Herring a little 
suspiciously. 

*' Oh, I am all right," said the Caller Hemng 
hurriedly. " Come, my dear," he added, turning 

D 
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to Gwendoline, " I think your old friend must 
be waiting for you." And before Gwendoline 
had time to say ** Good-morning " to the '* Man's 
a Man," she felt herself pulled out of the room, 
and heard the little man calling out to the 
Caller Herring indignantly about "his duty," 
"being paid for nothing," and "fishwives," at 
which last word the Caller Herring ran quite 
fast ; and as Gwendoline ran quite fast after him, 
they soon found themselves out of the house, 
and in a minute or two paused to rest among a 
number of small green hills, 

"I declare it is too bad," said the Caller 
Herring, almost crying. " Wherever I go, who- 
ever I see — fishwives 1 fishwives ! — I have a 
great mind to drown myself." 

"You could not drown," said Gwendoline; 
*^ fish can t drown in the water." 

" I didn't say I would drown in the water," 
said the Caller Herring; ^'people drown if they 
stay too long in the water, but fish drown if 
they stay too long on the land." 
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" That ia very curious," said Gwetidoliiie. 

" It's very natiiral," said the Caller Herring. 
" Now, if you would ju3t rua round that hillock, 
and tell me if you see any fishwives coming, I 
should be so much obliged." 



)!( 



Gwendoline went at once, but as she had no 
idea what a fishwife looked like, or dressed like, 
ic was not at all likely she could be a lielp to 
the Caller Herring. 

When she got to the other side of the hillock 
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all she could see was a nice-lookinor woman in 
a short dark-blue dress and white cap, with a 
large basket on her back. She ran back to the 
Caller Herring. 

" I see nothing but one woman with a large 
basket/' she said, when to her surprise the 
Caller Herring started up, and without a word 
set off runninjo: acrain. 

At the same moment the woman in blue 
rushed out from behind the hillock and ran 
after him, and in a few moments both were 
out of sight 

So Gwendoline concluded that the woman in 
the blue dress must be a fishwife. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SHOWING HOW TO MAKE MONEY, AND DUCKS 

AND DRAKES OF IT, 

UT Gwendoliue was all alone, and 
did not in the very least know 
her way back to the house 
where she had left the 
old woman. And as 
the old woman was the 
only person, Gwendo- 
line thought, who could take her back to her 
own home through the keyhole, she was natu- 
rally very anxious to find her. 

All around her were little green hills, just 
too high for Gwendoline to look over; and 
Bhe ran in and out among them, but without 
coming to anything else ; for when she ran 
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round one, and thought that surely now she 
had come to an end of them, lo and behold, it 
was just one of a new cluster of hills, and so 
on and on till poor little Gwendoline was quite 
tired out. 

She had made up her mind to sit down and 
cry, to see if that would mend matters at all, 
when she fancied she heard a very small sound, 
which appeared to come from behind one of 
the green hills. So she stopped any more tears 
from following the two first, which had just 
raced down her cheeks, by winking very hard, 
and then she went to see what the noise could 
be, for she did not feel the least frightened. 

And this time she certainly did see some- 
thing when she went round this particular 
hillock, for she saw a man on his knees before 
a large hole which he had scooped in the hill ; 
and just as Gwendoline came up he pounced 
down on something, and pulled it out of the 
earth, and she saw it was a funny little brown 
thing, something like a mushroom. But it 
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did not remain brown for long. The man 
began to squeeze it, and punch it, and rub it, 
till it got quite a pale yellow, then a darker 
yellow, finally gold colour, and then Gwendo- 
line saw that it was really gold. When it got 
to this, the man flattened it out, cut it round, 
and gave it a little blow with an instrument 
he picked up, and then she saw that it was a 
sovereign. 

She was so much interested in all this that 
she entirely forgot about having lost her way, 
and came close up to watch what was going on. 
The man tossed the sovereign on to a heap at 
his side, and began again to gaze intently into 
the hole; and very soon Gwendoline saw the 
earth move a little, and a small brown thing 
came up through it, and wriggled into the light. 

The man caught hold of it, as he had done 
before, pulled it out of the ground, and did 
the same thing over again. Gwendoline looked 
on for several minutes, but finding that nothing 
new occurred, got tired. 
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"What are you doing?" she asked, for the 
man had paid no attention to her, though she 
had been standing quite near him all the time. 

" Making money," said the man, without turn- 
ing his head. 

Gwendoline remembered to have heard that 
expression before, but she had never guessed that 
money could be made in this way. 

"And what are those funny little brown 
things?" she asked, as the man, after some* 
little trouble, secured another of them. He 
had to dig rather deeply down into the earth 
for this one, and his hands were exceedingly 
dirty when at last he brought it up. 

"They are chances," said the man; "they 
are always coming up, and the thing is to be 
ready to take them." 

"Oh," said Gwendoline, "then you have to 
sit here all day, I suppose ? " 

"I should think so," said the man. "All 
day, every day; and if I could only be here 
in the night I might make a great deal more 
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money than I do ; but one must sleep, unfortu- 
nately/' 

" I wisb," said Gwendoline, suddenly remem- 
bering about the old woman, "that you would 
show me the way to Mistress Jean's house. 
I don't think it can be very far off, but I have 
lost my way." 

"I really can't," said the man. "I really 
can't miss one chance ; and think what a num- 
ber might come up when I was away ! " 

Gwendoline thought he was very disobliging 
but she said civilly — 

" Will you tell me which way I ought to go, 
then?" - 

"I don't think I have time for that either/' 
said the man ; ** and indeed I am not sure that 
I know who Mistress Jean is, or where she 
lives* I have really no time for making ac- 
quaintances ; no time for anything, in fact, but 
my business." 

" But what do you do with all your money ? " 
asked Gwendoline, whose ideas of money, from 
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a practical point of view, were limited to a 
half-sovereign. 

" I have a fine house," said the man, " and 
carriages, and a beautiful wife, and no end of 
fine things." 

"I don't see what good they are to you," 
said Gwendoline, "if you are here alone all 
day." 

• " Well, I don't see them much, you know," 
said the man, "but I have them, and that is 
the great thing. I suppose you would admire 
my neighbours way. He has a fine house 
over yonder, but he does not make money. 
His father did, and left it to him, and he 
makes ducks and drakes of it." 

" How does he do that ? " asked Gwendoline^ 

"Why, he sits beside his pond with a heap of 
gold beside him, and throws the sovereigns, flat- 
ways over the water, trjdng to hit the swans ; 
sometimes they hit, but generally they don't^ 
and that is how he uses his money." 

"I think you are both very foolish," said 
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Gwendoline. " And as you won't tell me how 
I am to go to find Mistress Jean's house, I 
suppose I must go and look for myself." 

" I think that is the best thing you can do." 
said the man. " Good-morning." 



Gwendoline said " Good- morning " rather un- 
graciously, and . turned away wondering which 
way she should go, when she heard a voice 
at a little distance bawling out something, and 
seeming to come nearer and nearer. So she 
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stood still to listen, and presently round the 
nearest hill came a man with a large bundle 
of newspapers under his amu He was call- 
ing out, "Last Words of Cock Robin I Ter- 
rible Confession of the Sparrow 1 Astonishing 
Revelations by the Beetle 1 Last edition, one 
penny." 

Gwendoline was much interested. She knew 
Cock Robin had been murdered, though she 
had thought it a long while ago, but she had 
never heard that the Beetle had had much to 
do with it. 

"Please," she said, "will you tell me what 
the Beetle said about Cock Robin 1 " 

" Buy a paper,'' said the newspaper man. 

"But I — I can't read very well yet," said 
Gwendoline hesitatingly. " I will give you a 
penny if you will tell me that." 

The newspaper man took the penny, and 
opened one of his papers. 

"I don't think the Beetle said anything in 
particular/' he said at last, after looking down 
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and up eaxsh' column. '' In fact, I can t see that 
the Beetle is mentioned/' 

" Then why do you cry out about it ? " said 
Gwendoline indignantly. 

" Because it sells the paper," said the news- 
paper man. " One must do something for one's 
living, you know." 

" Wei], teU me about Cock Eobin's last words,'* 
said Gwendoline. 

" He didn't say any," returned the newspaper 
man. "The Sparrow killed him outright in a 
moment." 

"I think you are a downright cheat,'* said 
Gwendoline, forgetting that such words are 
not very polite, even when they are well 
deserved. 

However, she followed him at a distance, for 
she thought it highly probable he was going 
somewhere, and somewhere was just as likely 
to be near Mistress Jean's house as nowhere; 
nor was she mistaken, for in a verv few minutes 
she actually saw the pretty little house standing 
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before her, and the newspaper man began to cry 
again, " Last Words of Cock Kobin I Terrible 
Confession of the Sparrow I Astonishing Reve- 
lations by the Beetle ! " And this time he added, 
" Shocking Murder by a Cat 1 " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN WHICH GWENDOLINE TAKES A VERY 

STRANGE RIDE. 

IHE little old woman who lived in a shoe 

was standing at the door of the house 

looking anxiously on all sides of her. 

She didn't see Gwendoline at first, and asked 

the newspaper man if he had seen a little girl 

anywhere, 

"Buy a paper and see," returned the neivs- 
paper man, who seemed to think all inquiries 
addressed to him referred in some way to his 
wares. But Gwendoline ran past him up to 
the old woman, so he turned away rather cross. 

"I am so glad to see you, my dear," said 
the old woman, quite afiectionately. "I was 
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beginning to get quite alarmed about you. I 
assure you my hair stood on end." 

And then Gwendoline noticed that her bonnet 
really was two or three inches away from her 
head, as if it had been pushed back, and up, 
by something which had not been inside it 
before ; and the old woman, noticing her look, 
kindly took it off, and Gwendoline saw her 
grey hair standing straight out from her head 
like wires; but it gradually calmed down, and 
the old woman put on her bonnet, and tied it 
firmly under her chin. 

" Where have you been, my dear ? " she 
asked ; " and where is the Caller Herring ? " 

" He ran away," said Gwendoline, " and a 
fishwife ran after him." 

" Ah ! I thought so," said the old woman. 
" Well, my dear, I am going to take you home 
with me, and I will show you some of my 
collections. Shall we go in a Minute ? " 

" We may as well go now," said Gwendoline, 
who had had some experience of things being 
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done " in a minute," and knew that it generally 
seemed a very long time— that is, when 'she 
was promised cake, or sweets, or a story " in a 
minute." 

" I mean to go now," said the old woman ; 
'* but shall we take a Minute to go in ? or do 
you like Bluebottles 1 " 

" I am afraid I don't quite understand you," 
said Gwendoline, whereupon the old woman 
gave a very peculiar sort of whistle (the sort 
of whistle a cow gives when she sees her calf 
half-way up a tree, and which means, "Come 
down at once, or 111 give it to you ! "). This 
was immediately answered by a sharp whirring 
noise in the air, and a small dark object came 
out of a fir-tree near, and flew gradually to 
their feet; Then Gwendoline saw that it was 
a strange little carriage, made in the exact 
shape of a Ked Indian soup-tureen, of a 
great number of indiarubber joints (there were 
sixty, she heard), so that it could stretch to 
almost any size, and hold either two, four, 

E 
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seven, nine, or thirteen persons. This charm- 
ing little vehicle, which went on wings instead 
of wheels, was driven by a South American 
Crow. 

"This is a Minute," said the old woman. 
" When it is stretched to its full size it is called 
an Hour. Will you go in this, or ride on a 
Bluebottle ? " 

"There are not any Bluebottles on the stand," 
said the South American Crow, speaking with a 
strong South American accent ; " they are all 
engaged to 'The Bawbee,' to help to take the 
Hundred Pipers home after dinner." 

" Well, get into this," said the old woman to 
Gwendoline ; and then they got in, and the old 
woman told the South American Crow to fly to 
"The Shoe" Inn, Broomstick Street, Middle 
Town, Eastpoleshire. And off they went. 

First they went straight up like a rocket, but 
they got among the clouds ; and although the 
clouds were very soft and pliable, feeling like 
swansdown and marabout feathers, yet it is not 
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pleasant when you open your mouth to talk 
to get it quite full of cloud, however soft ; and 
when they got into a thunder-cloud, which was 
not soft at all, but like hay and horsehair, the 
old woman told the South American Crow that 
he had taken them altogether too high, and that 
he must fly lower down. 

But it is not so easy to go down through a 
thunder-cloud, especially if the thunder gets in 
the way ; and the Crow was so sulky at being 
told to go down that he made the most of the 
difficulties ; but at last they got into the cloud- 
less air, aud almost immediately came into 
violent collision with something, 

"Its only a steeple," said the old woman, 
" don't be alarmed. Did you knock it over ? " 
she asked the Crow. 

" Yes, I did," said the Crow sulkily. 

"Dear, dear, what a pityl" said the old 
woman. " It was a new one, too ; just put up 
in place of the one ' Robbin-a-Bobbin * ate last 
week.'' 
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" That is the man who— 

^ Ate the church and ate the steeple, 
And ate the parson and the people.' " 

said Gwendoline. 

" Yes, my dear," said the old woman. " And 
the other half of the second butcher is buried 
just below the steeple. I should like very much 
to know if its fall has injured the monument." 

*'I am not going back," said the South 
American Crow. "They will make me pay for 
the steeple, and I can't aflbrd to pay for more 
than four a week." 

The old woman sighed, but did not press the 
matter, and they flew on. When Gwendoline 
thought of that journey afterwards, she felt it 
had really been a very dangerous one, though 
at the time she was too much excited to realise 
it. The South American Crow was a very bad 
driver, and they were constantly getting en- 
tangled in the tops of tall trees, or taking the 
corners round mountains too sharply, so that 
they knocked up against them, and once they 
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were upset quite close to the crater of a volcano. 
But the most dangerous thing of all was when 
they were crossing the sea, for the Crow was 
driving so carelessly that they came down, down 
almost to the water, and then went smash into 
the rigging of a steamer, the "King of the 
Cannibal Islands," plying between the East and 
West Poles ; and if they hadn't got away again 
by cutting off the fore-top-mainsail-aft-jib (which 
is the name of one of the principal sails of an 
East Pole steamship), I don't know what the 
cannibals on board would have done to them. 
The South American Crow drove much better 
after this, for he had been really frightened at 
some of the remarks the cannibals addressed to 
him as he was cutting off the fore-top-mainsail- 
aft-jib, and which had reference to such things 
as boiling, roasting, broiling, and frying. So he 
drove better, and very soon they came to a town 
which the old woman said was Middle Town, 
and after just shaving past the tower of the 
town hall, they stopped before the door of a 
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large blue house, with an enormous sign swing- 
ing over the door of a shoe covered with verj 
neat patches. 

This sign, Gwendoline afterwards found, did 
duty for " The Shoe " Inn, and also for the pro- 
fession of one of the old woman's children, who 
was a cobbler. The old woman paid the South 
American Crow, after a long bargaining, and then 
led Gwendoline into the inn. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

IN WHICH THE TOADY AND THE TUFT-HUNTER 
HA VE A BONE OF CONTENTION. 

** ""^^""^HE Shoe Inn " seemed to be a very large 
place indeed. There were a great num- 
ber of windows, which belonged of 
course to as many rooms, and the hall into which 
Gwendoline was first shown was a large handsome 
room, with pictures hanging all round it. 

One of the old woman's daughters (the 
" Maiden-all-Forlorn, who milked the cow with 
the crumpled horn") came to meet them, and 
Gwendoline was introduced to her quite for- 
mally as " little girl from the other side of the 
keyhole." So they shook hands ; and then the 
old woman inquired if there were many guests 
who had arrived since her departure. 
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"The Toady and the Tuft-Hunter arrived 
half an hour ago," said the Maiden- all-Forlorn. 
" They are having dinner now." 

" What have you given them ? " said the old 
woman. 

"I sent in the cold shoulder and a good- 
sized piece of humble pie; they never mind 
how much humble pie they eat. Then the 
Tuft-Huuter ordered some curried favours, and 
I am just doing them." 

" Please," said Gwendoline, " what is a Tuft- 
Hunter ? " 

"You know what a rabbit-hunter is, I sup- 
pose?" said the old woman. 

" A man who hunts for rabbits ! " said 
Gwendoline promptly. 

"Exactly," said the old woman; "and a 
Tuft-Hunter is a man who hunts for tufts." 

" But what are tufts ? " asked Gwendoline. 

" Little bunches of coloured silk that people 
wear who have done anything great, or whose 
fathers and grandfathers have done anything 
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great," said the old woman. "When he sees 
ODe he asks the loan of it, and has one made 
just like it to wear^ and people think him a 
very great man." 

" And about the Toady 1 " said Gwendoline. 

" I forget about him," said the old woman ; 
" he is in the Toad and Tadpole line of busi- 
ness ; but he is a great friend of the Tuft- 
Hunter's, and they are nearly always together." 

Then they went into the room which would 
have been the coffee-room in Gwendoline's 
world ; but, perhaps, because they didn't drink 
coffee here, this was called the Gingerbeer Koom, 
and here sat the two men they had just been 
speaking of, eating humble pie. 

It didn't look a nice pie at all ; but they were 
eating huge mouthfuls of it as if they liked 
it, and had quite finished the cold shoulder, 
all but the bone. 

"I suppose I can give that bone to Mother 
Hubbard's dog," said the Toady, taking it up 
in his fingers, and turning it over to see if 
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by chance some little piece of meat had been 
overlooked. 

''What is the use of keeping up an acquaint- 
ance with that vulgar old woman ? " returned 
the Tuft-Hunter, his mouth quite full of pie. 
"I have no time to waste in cultivating tuft- 
less creatures like her; why not give it to 
Fee-fo-fum ? He is always wanting bones to 
grind up in his bread, and he might do you a 
good turn." 

"But he does not want mutton bones," 
returned the Toady, still turning it lovingly 
over and over. "And I don't hold with you 
there, old fellow, about its not being worth 
while to keep up any acquaintance w^hen it 
does not cost you anything. Besides, I have 
heard that it is Mother Hubbard's thirteenth 
cousin twice removed who is going to open 
a cook-shop in Sugar-Candy Place; and that 
is a rise in the world for them all." 

"I should think so,'* said the Tuft-Hunter. 
" Why, he has been nothing but a common 
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penny-pieman all this while. How do you know 
he is going to take a shop ? " 

"I was in the market the other day," said 
the Toady, "and I heard him bargaining with 
the Man in the South for a wholesale supply 
of cold pease porridge." 

" Oh, faugh ! cold pease porridge ! " ex- 
claimed the Tuft-Hun ter. " It must be a very 
low cook-shop. No, I think Til give the bone 
to Fee-fo-fum. I can leave it in passing, and 
it will be a delicate attention. Besides, he 
might ask me to supper." 

"Its not your bone any more than mine," 
said the Toady. 

"It's my bone," said the old woman, sud- 
denly breaking in. " You will have to pay 
extra if you take it." 

"What is a bone?" said the Toady. "And 
think of the poor dog's delight." 

" You can't give it to the dog," said the 
old woman. "The rule is, the dog had norie. 
And as for Fee-fo-fum, he is the rudest giant 
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I ever came across. The other day I met him 
in the street, and he blew me right to the 
other end of the town just by saying, 'Oh, 
my ! ' with his head towards me." 

" I don't suppose he saw you,'* said the Tuft- 
Hunter soothingly. " He is very near-sighted." 

"Oh yes, I daresay," said the old woman. 
"His eyes fell on me the other day, and I 
assure you I was knocked quite out of the 
spring cart I was driving in. When people 
have such big eyes they ought not to let them 
be loose; it's dangerous. I always tell my 
girls that when they see his eyes starting from 
his head they must fall down flat if they don't 
want to be crushed." 

"I have once or twice suggested to him," 
began the Tuft-Hunter, "that it might be as 
well to rivet his eyes, but " 

"What's thatl" cried the Toady, starting 
up, and running to the window, whence Gwen- 
doline certainly heard a confused sound of 
" Who'U buy— who'U buy 1 " 
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" Why, I declare it's your friend the Caller 
Herring, Hunter 1 " he exclaimed ; " and the 
fishwives have got him/' 

Gwendoline ran to the window too, and 
there, sure enough, two fishwives were to be 
seen leading between them the poor Caller 
Herring, his fins bound behind his back, and 
wearing a most rueful expression of counte- 
nance ; and now she heard distinctly the 
words — 

" Who'll buy Caller Herring 1 " 

"Oh, poor thing!" cried Gwendoline com^ 
passionately ; " if he is a friend of yours," she 
added, turning to the Tuft-Hunter, " you might 
buy him and set him free." 

" He is not a friend of mine," said the Tuft- 
Hunter ; but he stammered and blushed. " I 
used to know him a little long ago, but it is not 
respectable to have anything to do with a fellow 
who is chased all over the country. Dear me, 
what woxild Fee-fo-fum say, or Old King Cole, 
or any of them ? " 
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"If I were quite certain be were on good 
terms with all his relations I would not mind 
buying him," said the Toady thoughtfully; 
"they would probably be grateful to me for 
getting him out of a disgraceful scrape. We 
might get in with the Mermaids that way, 
Hunter. It is not an opportunity to be 
missed." 

"If you think there would be any chance 
of that I don't so much mind," said the Tuft- 
Hunter. "After all, I did know him pretty 
well." 

" He is not to be sold/' said the old woman, 
" he is only cried ; there is not a word about his 
having been sold in the song, and he has taken 
the situation in the song-country." 

" WeU, then, there is no use looking at him 
if we can't buy him," said the Tuft-Hunter. 
"Come away from the window. Toady; fancy 
if Fee-fo-fum passed and saw you bowing to 
him ! '* 

So the Toady left the window ; but Gwendo- 
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line stood tbere, and nodded and smUed to the 
poor Caller Herring, who seemed very pleased 
to £ud some oue to notice him in his present 
sad position. Bat the fishwives soon pulled him 
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out of sight, round a corner, and Gwendoline 
turned back into the room. 

The Toady and the Tuft-Hunter were busy 
eating the curried favours, which they seemed 
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to relish, though Gwendoline was afterwards 
told they were very bitter, and the old woman 
was talking to a very little woman with a basin 
of curds and whey in her hands. 

" This is Miss Muflfet," said the old woman to 
Gwendoline ; "and as I shall be rather busy for 
a few minutes, and I don't want you to lose 
time, I have asked her to take you round my 
Ghost Manufactory, which is very interesting." 

"Most happy, I am sure," murmured Miss 
Muffet, giving a jump to one side, as a fly 
alighted on the table near her. 

"I thought it was that Spider," she ex- 
plained ; " he never leaves me in peace when I 
get my curds and whey." 

" I shall be delighted to see the ghosts,** said 
Gwendoline. 

" Come along, then," said Miss Mufiet ; " give 
me your hand, and promise not to scream." 

And so they left the room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GWENDOLINE SEES AND HEARS A GREAT 
RIETY OF GHOSTS. 

HE Manufactory of Ghosts 
consisted of a number of 
rooms, each devoted to a 
diSereut species of ghost. 
Miss Muffet took Gwen- 
doline into all these, and 
explained the character 
of the ghosts made in each. 

There were two great divisions in ghost char- 
acter, she told her — the Bogie Black and the 
Bogie White. The Bogie Black was the easiest 
to make. These bogies were generally made of 
old clothes arranged on a broomstick, and these 
were called Negative Bogies, or Bogies-that- 
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didn't-do-anything. Indeed they could not do 
anything, because they were not alive. They 
were generally ordered by nnraery-maids and 
tlie managers of private lunatic asylums; but 
occasionally schoolboys, . or " young men and 
women of small intelligence, purchased them. 
The scarecrow was a variety of this species. 
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A chimney-sweep wag sometimes .made, into a. 
Black Bogie for a little while ;: but , this ' did 
not answer, for although he looked like a Bogie, 
a close examination proved him to be such a 
funny, pleasant, laughing, flesh-and-blood sort 
of fellow, that the few nursery-maids who had 
taken him declared he was no good at all for 
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what they wanted, and that, instead of frighten- 
ing : the , children . to' be quiet, ' he had a regular 
game! of romps with 1 them ; so . they, returned 
him,': and !got ..the .old-clothes! Bogie instead,! 
which answered their purpose much better;: for; 
it could riot speak; and saynt was only a' bundle 
of rags, and could not do the smiallest baby any 
harm.' ..... . :."... •■,■'■ 

c » 

The /White ;. Bogie : was . much more^ difficult 
to make,; because. it; didn't. live entirely in the 
dark, like the; Black Bogie, but. was often seen 
quite near in the twilight, so .it had to be very 
carefully: constructed. The principal things. used 
to .' make :.a first-rate JWiite Bogie. were moon- 
light, -white : sheets, white horses ) or cows, tur- 
nips', and bad consciences.!! This latter was put 
into: nearly - every ghost ; and if you want to 
know, what it is, : you must ask the 1 little boy 
who tore the leaves of : the beautiful book 
mamma had told . him not to touch, and let 
her blame poor innocent Marianne for it, with- 
out saying a word. That little boy saw a very 
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funny White Bogie that night, but it was only 
made of moonlight and Marianne's cap and 
apron ; and it seems to me that if it had not 
been for the bad conscience, he would not have 
seen it at all. 

Sometimes the ghosts were ordered by pri- 
vate persons, to put in the paths of other 
private persons with the intention of frighten- 
ing them, and Gwendoline thought if only these 
people knew how simply these White Bogies 
were made they would never dream of being 
frightened at them. 

But, generally speaking, the ghosts were 
ordered in dozens by the young giants who 
lived in the country, who used to go about 
with their pockets full of them, just instead of 
squibs or marbles, and they dropped them in 
all sorts of odd places — behind hedges, or in 
ruins, or in shut-up rooms, and waited near to 
see if they caused alarm to any one. But, like 
careless young giants, as they were, they never 
thought of taking the ghost, away with them 
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again after tbey had had their fua with it; 
they liked buying new ones ; so the old ghosts 
remained just where the giants put them, and 
when twenty years had passed the houses or 
ruins were said to be haunted. 

But Gwendoline knew now that it was only 
because the young giants were too careless to 
think of taking them away that they stayed on, 
and thought the old giants were very foolish 
to give their sons so much pocket-money; for 
if they had had less, they would have been 
more economical with their playthings, and not 
have bought new ghosts while the old were 
still quite good and serviceable ; only, as Miss 
Muffet said, it was a very good thing for the 
manufactory that the giants were so rich, for 
otherwise there was really hardly any business 
to be done in the ghost line, except, perhaps, 
repairing family ghosts, and that didn't pay. 

There was one room, too, where the musical 
ghosts were made. They were made of in- 
visible wires and imperceptible fingers, so of 
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course she could not see them; but she heard 
them all round her, for it was tuning day, and 
most of them, having to be out in all weathers, 
were terribly, out of order, and got' hold:' of 
wrong airs. There : was! one, ■ especially,- that 
had been /made to play " What are the - wild 
waves say-ay-ing ? **. beside an old country-house 
on the coast ; : but : there were . so many- young 
people in the house, so!< much dancing and 
tennis, that there . was . no time • to listen to 
the musical ghost, so it slopped .'playing : for 
. a week or. two, and completely forgot its time. 
It could think of nothing ^ but j " Pop goes the 
weasel," and, as every one knows, that is not a 
ghost tune,' it! was recalled, ? and' was being; set 
right that day, while a ghost that played " Men 
of Harlech ". was sent as a ". temporary."-. . . » 

There was a fine fiddle ghost there, ' too, wwhich 
h ad been made in a ' German factory," and could 
play nothing: but classical: music; and had just 
come to have its strings tightened. 

And there was a barrel-organ ghost, that 
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played four times if people cared to hear* It 
played " Spring, spring, beautiful spring," but 
as it had never been in the country, of course it 
was expected not to play it right, and it ful- 
filled the expectation. 

There was - a • bugle ghost, too, and several 
other instruments that didn't require tuning, 
and had ' only come to the factory for the sake 
of the trip and the holiday; and, from the 
sounds" around her, Gwendoline felt sure that 
these idle ghosts were trying who could blow 
loudest and longest; but they made so much 
confusion' and noise, that at last they were all 
turned into the room with the Black Boories. 
Gwendoline aud Miss Muffet followed them, for 
they could hardly hear themselves speak for 
the clatter ; and just at the door they met a 
very pretty young woman, carrying her head 
in her hand. 

' ** That is the Family Ghost of Castle Achen- 
tuchbarochsie," said Miss Muffet to Gwendoline, 
as the young woman adjusted her head on her 
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shoulders. "I wonder if she has come to be 
repaired again ? " 

" No, I have not," said the young woman ; 
" but I am so sick of wandering up and down 
that long avenue, and as the family were from 
home, I thought I would just take a run down 
here." 

"Well, I am sure I am glad to see you," 
said Miss MuflTet, "though it is against the 
rules. How does your head feel now? Does 
it go any easier ? " 

"Its first-rate," said the young woman. "I 
just have to give one nod, and off" it comes." 

"That is an improvement, certainly," said 
Miss Muffet. "I daresay you will find some 
old friends if you go in there," she added, point- 
ing to the room they had just quitted. "It's 
tuning day, you know; Til come and see you 
by-and-by." 

"All right," said the Family Ghost, with a 
nod to Gwendoline, which sent her head flying 
oflf. She caught it at once and replaced it, say- 
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ing she had forgotten it came oflF so easily, and 
then disappeared into the musical department. 

"I daresay you have seen enough of these," 
said Miss Muflfet to Gwendoline. " TU take you 
into the Museum now." 
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CHAPTER X. 

ABOUT SOME VERY ODD AND VERY OLD THINGS. 

IHE Museum of "The Shoe" Inn was a 
long narrow room, one side of which was 
devoted to the Classical or Antiquarian 
Section, and the other to the Curiosity Section ; 
or, as Gwendoline put it, when she told the 
whole adventure to her grandpapa, "One side 
had things put there because they were old, and 
the other side had things put there because they 
were funny." 

Now it would be quite impossible for me to 
tell you all the things Gwendoliue saw in the 
Museum, for of course she didn't remember 
them all, and it was Gwendoline herself who 
told me this story; but I will tell you of what 
made most impression on her, and which really. 
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I think, must have been amongst the strangest 
things there. ■ 

And to begin with, on the Classic side, there 



was ,the First Doll. It had belonged to the 
youngest daughter of King Arthur of England, 
having been carved for her by a very clever 
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man called Merlin, out of an elm-tree, and 
had then been sent to London to. be finished 
off with eyes and hair. It had been a good 
deal played with, and was much battered, but 
was now kept under a glass case. 

Side by side with it was the First Black 
Doll ; a most hideous one, made of indiarubber, 
for the only child of a rich African chief, and 
which was said to be several hundred years old. 
Not far off was the First Box of Bricks, the 
First Ball, the First Baby-house, and the First 
Box of Spelieans. Miss Muffet told Gwendo- 
line that they had tried hard to get thie First 
Hobby-horse, but as yet they had not succeeded, 
as the Man in the Moon had taken it there in 
a balloon for his youngest son ; and as he had 
come down to the world in a hurry, he had left 
several things behind, including the youngest 
son and the First Hobby-horse. A number of 
men had offered to go and search for both ; but 
the balloon was a Government affair, and it was 
very slow. Besides, the men at the Observa- 
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tory, who managed the moon by telescope, said 
there was no youngest son, nor any Hobby- 
horse on its whole surface, and some people 
believed them; but as the Man in the Moon 
Ijad certainly left them there, and as they had 
not fallen off, they must be there, unless a 
moonquake had swallowed them up, and there 
had been no moonquake since. ' 

But, on the whole, Gwendoline preferred the 
Curiosity Section, for it contained a great many 
things that she had heard of, and in which she 
took a great interest. 

There were four-and-rtwenty cages, containing 
the identical four-and-twenty blackbirds that 
had been baked in a pie. Their feathers had, 
of course, been baked off, so that they were very 
miserable-looking objects, or would have been 
if some kind friend had not made them four- 
and-twenty coats of red flannel, with hoods to 
them, so that they had quite the appearance of 
an army of soldiers, or twenty-four Ked-Eiding- 
Hoods. A small piece of the crust of the pie 
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had ako been. preserved ia spirits, which is the 
right way to preserve; everything. . . s 

There was a large clock: thiere which had two 
histories : it : was the clock that ;struck ten for 
Eobert and Eichard, who, as every one knows,, 
lay in bed till that' hour— a'. fact > deemed ; so 
noteworthy, by j tbe' poet: that he .'wrote some 
verses about it which -took the- second prize' at 
the annual examination; ! . It was the clock, too, 
which the .mouse ran • up, " Hickory^ dickbry, 
dock," and the mousedtself. was- kept: close by 
in a cage, that people might see it jump when 
the clock struck onel : ' .. . ; . - ;,, 

But one of 1 the : most.' interestirig things of 
all was a stuflfedi Wolf, the?. very. Wolf that had 
gobbled up little . Red-Eiding-Hood. . It; had 
been shot by Eobin Hood and his Merry Men, 
for the Hood family, are ' very affectionate, so 
that when Eobin heard of his cousin Eed-Eiding 
having been eaten up, he could not rest till he 
bad shot the murderer. 

Close by was the pail which Jack and Jill had 
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taken up the liill ; find it was such a very large 
pail, that Gweadoliue did not wonder that Jack 
fell down under its weight. 

Near this was the plum . that little Jack 
Horner had pulled out of his ChriBtmas pie, 
and a lock of hair from the beard of Bluebeard ; 



also several photographs of Beauty and the 
Beast, and a large engraving of the Sleeping 
Beauty, and the Spindle with which she pricked 
her finger. 

Indeed, time would perfectly fail me were 
I to try and tell you even a quarter of the 
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wonderful things that Gwendoline saw in this 
Museum ; but I daresay I have told you enough 
to show you what sort of place it was, and how 
charming it would be to spend a wet afternoon 
in — if, that is to say, you had any one as kind 
as Miss Muffet to go with you and explain 
everything. 

When Gwendoline had got to the end of 
the long room, Miss Muffet opened a door, 
and showed her another room in which, she 
said, the old woman was beginning to make a 
Collection of Inventions. There were very few 
there as yet — in fact, only five or six — ^for it 
was quite new ; but she was sure that in time 
it would be as full as the Museum. 

The most interesting invention to Gwendo- 
line was a machine for turning bread into cake. 
A large loaf was put in at one end, and in 
a few minutes it came out at the other end 
made into the most delicious cake. Gwendoline 
thought this a most useful invention ; and there 
was another nearly as good, that for turning 
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sixpences into ice-cream. This was managed 
quite dijfferently. She had to drop a sixpence, 
and fortunately she had one, into a small hole 
in the machine, which seemed to loosen a spring, 
for immediately a little stream of ice-cream came 
out at another part, and was caught in a glass 
cup. It was very good ice-cream, and Gwendo- 
line was sorry she had uot another sixpence. 

There was a contrivance, too, for making 
barley-sugar without barley, but she could not 
understand the way it worked; and though, 
of course, barley-sugar must be made of barley, 
or it would not be called barley-sugar, still 
Gwendoline felt it was rather too complicated 
for her little mind, and turned to where a new 
dye for dolls hair was standing, beside which 
was a lotion for enabling them to keep their 
complexion. 

These, Gwendoline thought, were both rather 
useless. For certainly, when a dqll has lived so 
long in use that both her hair and her com- 
plexion are the worse for wear, it is better either 

G 
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to throw her away— or, if one is very fond of 
her, put her carefully away in a drawer — and 
get a new one, for no doll can last for ever. 

Gwendoline had just made this wise reflec- 
tion, when she heard steps hurrying along the 
next room, and presently the old woman her- 
self came in breathless. 

" I am so sorry to have left you so long," she 
said; "but I have had so much business to 
attend to, and I had quite a fight about the 
mutton bone with these two greedy creatures." 

" What became of it in the end ? '* asked 
Gwendoline. 

"I gave it to the little pig that stayed at 
home," said the old woman ; " and now tell icne 
what you have seen." 

Gwendoline told her. 

"I am afraid I can't show you my Collec- 
tions of Smiles and Tears to-day," said the old 
woman ; " it is cleaning day, and they are all 
covered up ; and the Dreams are getting put 
to rights too — they are apt to get mixed ; the 
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Bad Boys' Dreams get mixed up with the Good 
Girls' Dreams. Do you know, I once sent 
Sleepy-head a Dream about the ghost of a plum 
pudding, which I meant for Greedy Nan, just 
from the confusion among the Dreams in my 
collection." 

" I should like to see it, though, exceedingly. 
I don't mind things being topsy-turvy," said 
Gwendoline. 

" Don't you ? '* said the old woman. " Well, 
then, I'll take you ; but I am afraid you can't 
see much." 



CHAPTER XL 

ABOUT DREAMS IN GENERAL AND IN 
PARTICULAR. 
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not out in somebody's head for the night ; but I 
can only tell you what Gwendoline told me about 
them, and she said they were "the funniest 
things she had ever seen ; " so that if you think 
of the funniest thing you have ever seen, I have 




no doubt you will have as good an idea of a 
Dream as anybody else has. 

There were a great many Plum Pudding and 
Christmas Pie Dreams. These were generally 
sent to little children who went to parties and 
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ate late suppers. They were not particularly 
nice dreams, but were generally about fiiUing 
over precipices, and being chased by cows and 
dogs ; but it was not the old woman's fault, but 



decidedly the fault of the Plum Pudding and 
the Christmas Pies. 

Then there were Rice Pudding and Bread-and- 
Milk Dreams, all about flowers and pet Iambs 
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and kittens ; and the Mutton Broth Dreams, 
which were so delightful that little boys and 
girls were quite sorry to send them back to the 
Collection in the morning. 



There were dreams for naughty boys too, 
who killed flies and teased cats and dogs ; they 
were about terrible giants who squeezed them 
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up, and ugly old witches who tickled them and 
pinched them; but the Dreams for good boys 
were all about new bats and balls, and sliding, 
and sailing fine large boats on the pond, and 
growing up and wearing tail-coats and breast- 
pins. The good little girls dreamed of bracelets, 
and trains to their dresses, and of never having 
to practise scales and exercises. 

There were the most beautiful Dteams for 
children who had done something they did not 
like to do during the day, in ordex to give 
pleasure to somebody else. They were full of 
loving faces and kind words, and were among 
the very prettiest Dreams in the Collection. 

But besides all these various kinds of Dreams, 
which were kept on the low shelves, so that 
they might easily be taken out and sent oflF, 
there were a good many rare, out-of-the- 
way Dreams, which were laid on the high 
shelves, and which had only been used once 
for some particular reason for some particular 
person. 
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There were Dreams which certain generals 
had had on the evening before battle ; and after 
they had been once used they were returned to 
the Collection, and put on a high shelf out of 
the way, just as a curiosity. There were Dreams 
which told people where to find things they 
had lost ; and, of course, when the things were 
found, there was no further need for the Dream, 
and it too was returned to the Collection and 
put on a high shelf. 

Gwendoline only saw a very few of these out- 
of-the-way Dreams ; for, as I said, they were 
on the top shelves, and as the step-ladder had 
been taken away to be mended, she only saw 
those Dreams which liad come in since it went, 
and were waiting for its return to be put in 
their proper places. 

All the time the old woman's children kept 
running in and out to fetch Dreams that had 
been ordered ; and at last one, who answered 
to the name of Poll, came in to say that a 
Dream of a very particular kind was required 
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to go at once to Abernuchlichken Castle^ and 
there was actually no one to send with it. 

"Dear, dear!" said the old woman; "I don't 
think such a thing has ever happened before. 
No one to send 1 Why, where are Jack and 
Jill 1 " 

" They took a batch of Sour Fruit Dreams 
down to the Village by the Sea. They were 
shaking the orchard trees there, and I suppose 
the Dreams would be wanted," replied Poll. 

" Then where is Jack Sprat ? " 

"He took that large Christmas Pie Dream 
to the Cottage by a Wood ; but, as that is away 
in Winter, I don't suppose he can be back for 
a long time." 

" Has Joan gone with him ? " 

" No ; Joan went over to the boarding-school 
with the usual supply of Bread- and -Butter 
Dreams. 

"And there is actually no one to send to 
Abernuchlichken ? " 

" What a funny long name ! " said Gwendo- 
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line ; " there was a ghost came into the factory 
from another place with quite as long a name, 
and it sounded very like it." 

" Not the Family Ghost of Achentuchba- 
rochsie ? " said the old woman. 

"Yes, I think that was the name," said 
Gwendoline. 

" Then we have got our messenger," said the 
old woman triumphantly. **Poll, run to the 
factory and tell the Family Ghost to come 
here at once." 

Poll went off, returning almost immediately 
with the Family Ghost head in hand. 

" What do you want with me ? " said the 
Family Ghost sulkily, putting on her head. 

**I waut you to go back to your place," 
said the old woman, folding up a Dream care- 
fully in paper, '' and leave this at Abernuch- 
lichk^n ; it s all on your way, you know." 

" But I was not going yet," said the Family 
Ghost. " I declare, it's too bad ; you never 
give me a holiday ; and now, just when there 
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is such a capital opportunity, the whole family 
away — actually no one in the house but an old 
housekeeper, who is far too frightened for me 
to look out after dark — I declare it is too 
bad." 

"I am sure I would not spoil your holiday 
if I could think of any one else to send instead," 
said the old woman, who seemed quite sorry for 
the disappointed ghost ; " but if you meet any 
of the others coming back you can give it to 
them, and return here for a little." 

"Well, give it to me,'* said the Family 
Ghost crossly. " I suppose I must go back to 
that old avenue. I wish you would change me," 
it added, after a moment. '^ I should like to 
go to the sea-side and take a ruin." 

"Oh, that is quite impossible," said the old 
woman decidedly. "Family Ghosts are per- 
manencies, you know ; but I'll tell you what I'll 
do. Next time we turn out a headless ghost 
ril send it to the sea-side, and you can change 
places now and then in the slack season." 
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**A11 right," said the Family Ghost, going 
away. 

Gwendoline was watching to see the exact 
moment when its head fell oflF, when she heard 
a commotion in the street, and running to the 
window, whom should she see but the Caller 
Herring driving a carriage drawn by two sea- 
horses, inside of which two Mermaids sat. 

" Well, I declare ! " exclaimed the old woman. 
" I suppose the Mermaids have got him off 
somehow. They were always very kind to 
him." 

And as the carriage passed the house Gwen- 
doline saw the Toady and the Tuft- Hunter rush 
to the door and pull off their hats, . bowing 
most humbly ; but the Caller Herring took no 
notice whatever of them, and the two Mermaids 
put up their eye-glasses and looked at them, 
as much as to say, " Who are you ? " But 
when the Caller Herring saw Gwendoline at 
the window he waved his hand and bowed, 
calling out — 
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**I am going to the sea with my cousins. 
Delighted to see you there." 

And the two Mermaids bowed too, and said 
with a strong Ocean accetit — 

** Very delighted, indeed.*' 

And then they whisked round a corner, and 
Gwendoline didn't see them again. 



I 
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CHAPTER XIL 

SHOWING HOW THINGS CAN BE WITH 
DIFFICULTY REMEMBERED, 

HEN Gwendoline turned back from the 
window she found the old woman was 
talking to the Maiden-all-forlorn, who 
had come up to say something to her. 

" How is it possible to remember all that ? " 
said the old woman as Gwendoline came up to 
her. " You must take the order to the Memory- 
Chamber." 

** What is that ? " asked Gwendoline, for she 
had never heard of such a thing before. 

" Come with me, and I'll show you/' said the 
old woman. 

So they went through a number of passages 
till they came to the Memory Chamber. 
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The Maiden -all-forlorn was standing before a 
large cupboard, taking from it what appeared 
to be a variety of nice dishes — ^roast-pork, apple- 
tart, a jelly, and several other things ; but when 
Gwendoline went nearer she found that they 
were only made of wood, and were a good deal 
smaller than an ordinary full-sized roast or tart 
or jelly. 

" What is she doing ? " asked* Gwendoline. 

"In this room," answered the old woman, 
"I keep a number of things to remind me of 
what I should otherwise forget. I keep, you 
see, imitations of all the principal dishes in my 
larder ; thus, when a large dinner or supper is 
ordered, I set it out here with these, and take 
a good look at it ; by-and-by, when it comes to 
be the time for the real supper, I should pro- 
bably have entirely forgotten what had been 
ordered except for this Memory Chamber; but 
I can't so easily forget what I have seen set out 
here, or, at any rate, I can always run up to 
look, so the folk get their dinners right.'* 
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''But why don't you write down the order ? " 
said Gwendoline ; " that would be much easier." 

" Well, I never thought of that," said the 
old woman ; " but then," she added, after a 
moment's reflection, ''every one can't read, you 
know, and every one can run up to the Memory 
Chamber and see." 

Gwendoline felt confusedly that this argu- 
ment did not apply to the people who could 
read, but she let the subject drop, and turned 
to watch the Maiden-all-forlorn, who wafi set- 
ting out quite a grand supper. 

'* I can't find the Suffolk dumpling," she said ; 
"and tbey particularly said the Suffolk dump- 
ling." 

" Oh, it is broken," said the old woman ; 
"you will have to put Norwich cakes instead, 
and bring a big S to put beside them. Then 
we shall wonder what S has to do with Norwich, 
and shall think of Sorwich, and so in time shall 
get round to Suffolk." 

" But about the dumpling ? " 



H 
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** Bring a big D too ; and that reminds me 
tbat the Devonshire cream is broken too. Did 
they order Devonshire cream ? " 

" Yes ; a whole pailful." 

"Then you must put Cornish pastry instead, 
and make the D do both for dumpling and 
Devonshire.^' 

"Very well," said the Maiden -all- forlorn. 
And then Gwendoline began to look round the 
room. 

There were a great many bare tables, and 
still more clocks — .none of them going, and all 
of them pointing to one o'clock. 

" What time is the supper to be ? " asked 
the old woman. 

" At seven to-morrow evening," answered her 
daughter. 

The old woman went to one of the clocks, 
and turned its hands to seven ; then she went 
to another clock, which had no figures on it at 
all, but "yesterday," "to-day," "to-morrow,'' 
"day after to-morrow," "two days after to- 
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morrow/* and so on, engraved on its face. The 
old woman turned the hands to "to-morrow," 
and said to Gwendoline — 

"That is the way I keep all my appoint- 
ments so regularly/* she said. " I put the 
hours up there to remind me of them ; and 
when I come up to look for the exact time 
I am due anywhere, the clock always points to 
just that hour, so I am always in time." 

"But of course it must always point to the 
same hour, if you don't set the clock going,'* 
said Gwendoline, laughing. . 

"What would be the use of setting it go- 
ing ? " said the old woman. " Why, next time 
I came up it might be four o'clock, and I 
should have the .supper prepared three hours 
too soon." 

Gwendoline knew that the old woman was 
somehow perfectly wrong, but she could not 
say exactly how; so she very wisely decided 
not to say anything at all, and looked round 
to see some more curious things/' 
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There were a great many picture-frames hang- 
ing oil the walls, but no pictures in them, and 
several cupboards with empty shelves. 

" When I want to remember anything very 
much," explained the old woman, "I make a 
sketch of it, or some one does it for me, and 
I hang it up in one of those frames. For 
instance, I wanted to remember several things 
connected with the history of * Cinderella' — 
who her sisters married, the general appearance 
of the pumpkin, and so on. * My Boy Tammy ' 
made me a beautiful set of pictures about it 
all, and they were hanging up here for long. 
I shall never forget about Cinderella now." 

" But who did the wicked sisters marry ? " 
asked Gwendoline. 

" One of them married * Bluebeard.' She was 
his eighty-second wife, and, of course, only 
lived a few days. Fatima saw her body among 
the others when she went into Bluebeard's 
strong-room. The other married one of the 
' Forty Thieves,! and was left completely six* 
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penceless when he died; but, of course, they 
were both rightly served out." 

" Yes, indeed," said Gwendoline. 

At this instant the door opened with a 
bounce, and a Lamb ran in on his hind feet, 
carrying a clean apron in his fore feet, with 
long strings hanging to it. 

" I am not going to be tied up any more," 
said the Lamb. " It's a shame that a fellow can't 
have his liberty. "So there and there!'' and 
with these words he tore off first one string and 
then another, and flung both out of the window. 

"There would be no occasion to tie you to 
any one's apron string if you behaved properly," 
said the old woman. 

" How do you know whether I behave pro- 
perly or not untied ? " said the Lamb, standing 
with his fore feet akimbo. " You have never 
tried me.'* 

"You behave badly enough tied]' said the 
old woman. 

" Of course, because I want to get away," 
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returned the Lamb ; " and when I do get away ** 
— here he winked at Gwendoline — "of course 
I like to get as much fun as I can before I am 
caught. However, we have changed all that, 
as the French say. I have broken off those 
old strings, and now, if Mary asks for me, you 
can tell her I am at the * Three Jolly Pigs.' " 

" And you call that behaving properly ? " 
said the old woman. 

"I call it amusing myself before I settle 
down," said the Lamb. "I shall be in the 
meadow in a day or two unless anything turns 
up for me to do in the town. Good-bye, and 
give my love to Mary." 

And with a joyous kick of his hind feet the 
Lamb vanished. 

"I have always thought it was foolish of 
Mary to take that Lamb from the others," said 
the old woman, " and you see the consequence. 
But I am not sorry, for Mary has done nothing 
but attend to him for the last three months. 
Now she will be able to help me in the kitchen. 
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I wish you would look out of the window and 
see if he really has gone to the * Three Jolly 
Pigs ' — that public-house at the corner." 

Gwendoline looked out, and saw the Lamb 
sitting on a bench at the door of the " Three 
Jolly Pigs." One of the Pigs had just brought 
him a tankard of ale, and he was feeling in his 
pocket for money to pay for it. 

" Yes, he's there," she said. 

" I hope Mary won't go for him," said the 
old woman. "Her apron strings are broken, 
so I think she can't." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ENTIRELY CONCERNING THE AGONY COLUMN. 

ACH time that Gwendoline had gone 
to the window she had noticed what 
seemed to her a very curious thing, 
and now she asked the old woman what it was. 

" Please, what is that tall pillar in the middle 
of the street ? " she asked. " I saw a man come 
out of that little house near, and he wrote upon 
it a great many things, which every one who 
passes goes to read. What is it 1 '' 

"Oh, that is the Agony Column," said the old 
woman. " Have you never seen one before ? " 

'* Never," said Gwendoline ; " though I think," 
she added doubtfully, "that I have heard it 
talked about." 

"Of course you must have them," said the 
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old woman, '*but perhaps you Tnanage them 
differently. Now, here, whenever one person 
wants to speak to another, and for some reason 
can't, he goes to that little house and drops his 
message — written, of course — into that hole in 
the wall, together with a sixpence. The six- 
pence must have a hole in it, by which he ties 
it to the message. There is a man in the house, 
as you see ; he is called an Editor, and he picks 
up all the messages, and writes tbem large on 
the Column for all tbe people who pass to see. 
Very likely the person for whom the message is 
intended passes too, and sees it." 

'* But about how to know who they are in- 
tended for ? " asked Gwendoline. 

" Ah, well, there is generally some mark," 
said the old woman ; " for instance, when the 
Man-all-tattered-and-torn sent messages to my 
daughter — the Maiden-all-forlom, you know — 
he always headed them ' Bags,' and she signed 
hers 'Crumpled Horn,' in allusion to tbe cow 
she always milked." 
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"But you saw the message as well as she 
did," said Gwendoline ; " it was not much of a 
secret after all." 

" Everybody sees them," said the old woman, 
"but everybody is not clever enough to find 
out for whom they are meant. I was. If you 
really take an interest in the Agony Column, 
and study it, you can find out all sorts of strange 
stories. I studied it at one time myself." 

" And what did you find out ? " asked Gwen-* 
doline* 

" Well, there was a man who signed himself 
Froggie (I found out afterwards that it was 
the Toady whom you saw), who began a set 
of messages by saying, 'Where are you going, 
my pretty maid ? ' By-and-by there was an 
answer like this — ' To Froggie : I am going 
a-milking/ " 

" Oh, I know how he went on," broke in 
Gwendoline eagerly; "he said, 'What is your 
fortune, my pretty maid ? ' and she said, ' My 
face is my fortune.' And then he said he 
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would not marry her, and she replied, ' Nobody- 
asked you/ " 

" Well, I thought it was a celebrated event ! '' 
said the old woman in much admiration ; *' but 
I never for a moment guessed that it had gone 
through the keyhole." 

" Grandpapa told me," said Gwendoline. 

"I wonder how your grandpapa heard it," 
said the old woman. " It strikes me you know 
a good deal about the history of Keyhole 
Country. Miss Muffet tells me you seemed 
well up in the histories of our antiquities and 
curiosities which you saw in the Museum." 

" I have certainly heard a good deal about 
them from books," said Gwendoline. " I can't 
read them myself, but people read them to me." 

" Perhaps there may be a history of our great 
people in your country," said the old woman. 

" I think there must be," said Gwendoline ; 
" for I am always hearing of some one I have 
been told of here. But tell me some more 
about the Agony Column." 
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" Come down and see it," said the old woman. 
So they went down and crossed the street to 
where it stood, a tall pillar, black and white 
all over. 

The Editor came out of his little house as 
they came up, with several messages, with their 
dangling sixpences in his hand. 

Gwendoline watched while he wrote them up 
in large black letters on a white ground. 

Here are some of them. 

" Will Tittens go with her Tuck to the Bong 
Tree to find the Pig ? " 

"I can tell where the Cat and the Owl have 
gone for their honeymoon — Turkey-that-lived- 
on-a-hill." 

"Come back to me, my beautiful, bouncing 
Fl-m-ngo, and I will never say another word 
about it. — Your Dying Turtle." 

" On the other side of this Column," said the 
old woman, "people advertise for things they 
want — ^from a wife to a black beetle." 

" What can any one want with such a horrid 
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creature as a black beetle ? " exclaimed Gwen- 
doline in astonishment. 

"I don't think many people require them," 
said the old woman. " Most people like mice 
best." 

" I am afraid I hardly understand," said 
Gwendoline. 

" Every house is infested either with mice or 
black beetles — it is a rule ; and some people so 
dislike mice tbat they send for black beetles, 
and when the black beetles arrive the mice 
won't stay." 

" Why ? " asked Gwendoline. 

" Because there is a family feud between 
the mice and the black beetles. The first 
mouse and the first black beetle came over 
with the Ancient Britons, and they quar- 
relled about a piece of cheese, and ever since 
their children have never spoken to each other. 
Most of them have forgotten what the quarrel 
was about, especially the black beetles, who 
are very ignorant of history, but still it is a 
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point of honour among them to keep up the 
feud." 

"What other things do they advertise for 
besides black beetles ? " asked Gwendoline, look- 
ing curiously round the Agony Column. 

" Oh, wives," said the old woman. " Jack 
Sprat got Joan in this way. He advertised 
for a young woman who could only eat fat, 
and Joan answered it. The curious thing 
about this marriage was, that Joan was just 
on the point of advertising for a young man 
who only ate lean." 

" And what else ? " asked Gwendoline. 

" Oh, cart wheels, honeycomb, balls of string, 
old love-letters, tea-caddies, garden snakes, cast- 
off hats and slippers, and no end of things." 

They remained some time talking beside the 
Agony Column, till the striking of a clock near 
reminded Gwendoline that she really must go 
home. She could not live for ever in Keyhole 
Country, and by this time surely the whole 
household must be seeking her. 
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"I ought to be going home now," said 
Gwendoline to the old woman. "They will 
all be wondering what has become of me." 

" Oh, must you really go ? " exclaimed the old 
woman, puckering up her face to cry; "and I 
have so many things to show you." 

" I will come again," said Gwendoline sooth- 
ingly ; " that is," she added, " if you will come 
for me aorain." 

" Of course I will," said the old woman ; 
" but I will take you back now. The East 
Pole Staircase is quite near this. We can go 
back that way. Don't go into the house ; the 
Toady and the Tuft- Hunter are still there, and 
they will want to come with us." 

So they went quickly down the street in the 
opposite direction to " The Shoe Inn." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

IN WHICH GWENDOLINE GOES BACK THROUGH 
THE KEYHOLE. 

BEY walked so fast along 
the streets of Middle- 
town (for feai" of the 
Toady and the Tuft- 
Hunter following and 
overtaking them) that 
Gwcndoliae had hardly 
time to observe what 
sort of town it was ; but the old woman told 
her she should see it on her nest visit 

The shops seemed very strangely arranged, 
she thought; for they were all in the upper 
storeys of the houses. This was done for fear 
of thieves, the old woman told her, and they 
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all opened on to balconies, where little boys 
stood showing the sort of wares kept within 
to the passers-by. 

There were one or two celebrated places on 
their way^ too, which the old woman did not 
fail to point out to her. The House that Jack 
Built, standing a little back from the street ; 
the house where Cinderella lived, or used to live ; 
and the present humble residence of the Man 
in the Moon. But these had all to be quickly 
passed, and then they cla^me to a large arch- 
way, under which the old woman went, and lo ! 
there they were, at the foot of the East Pole 
Staircase. 

" Why, you live quite near me, after all 1 '' 
exclaimed Gwendoline in surprise. 

" Not so very near," said the old woman ; " it 
is a long, long staircase." 

It was a beautiful staircase, even though it 

was long, and quite different to the North 

Pole Staircase, for there was no ice nor 

snow, and Hoar Frost & Freezing had not been 

I 
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employed to decorate it, but another firm of 
decorators called Sunshine & Company, who did 
quite diflFerent sort of work They had hung 
curtains and festoons of flowers and ferns down 
both sides of the staircase, and mixed in with 
these a large amount of blue sky and sunbeams 
of all sizes, which had a most brilliant effect. 
They had also laid down a carpet of flowers from 
the top of the staircase to the bottom, so that 
unfortunately every step that Gwendoline took 
crushed some poor little blossom ; but as she 
had no sixth sense, she could not hear them cry, 
which was perhaps as well. 

In this staircase the steps were arranged a 
little differently: there were thirty-one steps, 
then a break ; and Gwendoline was quite certain 
she heard a voice say — 

" Thirty days has September, 
April, June, and November ; 
All the rest have thirty-one/' 

And then a number of echoes said, " Thirty-one. 
January has thirty-one," 
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The next set of steps had only twenty-eight, 
«nd the voices said — 

" February has twenty-eight alone." 

To which the echoes replied — 

** Twenty-eight. February has twenty-eight." 
And so they went on, until twelve sets of steps 
had been passed, and the last echo replied — 

" Thirty-one. December has thirty-one." And 
then Gwendoline found herself in the square 
room she had started from, into which the other 
three staircases opened. 

But where was the keyhole ? 

" ril call for it/' said the old woman, where- 
upon she whistled. 

The wall on one side of the room began to 
shake a little at this, and presently melted, some- 
thing like a dissolving view, and there was the 
keyhole, very small indeed, staring Gwendoline 
in the face. 

So she bade adieu to the old woman, took 
a firm hold of the edge of the keyhole, and 
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smallified herself as quickly as she could (I 
daresay you remember how that waa done, 
but if you don't you can refer to the first 
chapter.) 

But when she got to the other side, aud 
peeped out of the keyhole, she saw that she was 
a long way from the floor, just as the old woman 
had seen. She was afraid to largify herself while 
still in the keyhole for fear she should stick ; 
and, on the whole, shie thought it would be best 
to jump. She was so small she could not hurt 
herself much. 

So she jumped. 

She never quite remembered how it was she 
got from the floor to the sofa, lying upon which 
was the next thing she was conscious of. Nor 
had she any distinct recollection of largify ing 
herself ; yet she must have done so, for she was 
her own natural size, which was somewhere 
about, three feet, when she opened her eyes 
(for in some mysterious way they had been 
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closed) and saw grandpapa, grandmamma, papa, 
and mamma all standing beside her. 

"You have had a long sleep, darling," said 
grandmamma. 

"0 grandmamma, I have not been asleep I" 
said Gwendoline. " I have been paying a visit 
to Keyhole Country." 



THE END. 
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